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ARNOLD OF BRESCIA. 

Two centuries ago, Pascal, the immortal author of the 
Provincial Letter*, in one of. the noblest passages ever 
penned by the hand of man, pointed out the absolute in- 
compatibility between violence and truth. "Argu- 
ment," he says, " may be overcome by stronger argu- 
ment, and force by stronger force ; but truth and force 
have no relation — nothing in common — nothing by which 
the one can act upon the other. Let it not, however, be 
supposed from this that the two things are equal. There 
is this extreme difference, that the course of violence is 
limited by the arrangement of Providence, who makes 
its effects conduce to the glory of the truth which it 
attacks; whereas, truth subsists eternally, and ulti- 
mately triumphs over her enemies, because she is eternal 
and mighty as God himself."* 

Obvious as these maxims are, the ecclesiastical history 
of the last twelve hundred years proves conclusively that 
the rulers of the Church of Rome have either forgotten 
them m practice, or else have deliberately acted in direct 
contradiction to them. That Church professes to be 
founded on the Scriptures, the unerring word of truth ; 
she asserts that she is the sole depositary of religious 
truth in the world, and her advocates are never tired of 
claiming the promise that the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against Christ's Church, as the exclusive privi- 
lege of the body of which the Pope is the head. It might 
naturally be expected, therefore, that the Church of 
Home, if she really believed that her own pretensions 
were just and well-founded, would have taken her stand 
Upon reason alone; and that she would have indignantly 
rejected all appeals to force and violence, as unbecoming 
her proper character and office in the world. We might 
have anticipated that she would have compelled her 
rulers to cast aside all the weapons of worldly policy, all 
appeals to secular power; and that she would have stood 
forth as the missionary of the Christian faith, resting her 
«ause solely upon reason and argument, and committing 
the issue to Him whose advocate she professed to be. 

We need only turn to the pages of history, however, 
or even merely study the events which are passing in our 
own day, to see how completely all these anticipations 
have been falsified. The Romish Church professes to be 
the advocate and upholder of truth and freedom ; but 
•he acts as if, in her secret heart, she disbelieved and dis- 
trusted the goodness of her cause, and as if violence and 
force were the proper and legitimate weapons of the war- 
fare which she is carrying on in the world. St. Peter, 
whose name is continually on the lips of her rulers, in his 

«» 'l£ ,efi * nne '^"B" 6 et longae guerre qne celle ou la violence es- 
7**' e <j opprtmer la venie\ Ton. lea efforts de la Tiolence ne peuvent 
anaiblir la verMe", et ne aerrent qu' a hi relever davantage. Toutes 
les lumieres de la ve'tlte' ne peuvent rien poor srrGLer la violence, et 
ne font que l'irrlter encore pins. Quand la force combat la force, la 
Pins puissante lic'cruit la moindre ; quand on oppose les discours aai 
oiscours, ceux qui .ont vfritables et convalncants, confondent et dis- 
ainent cenx qui n'ont que la vaniti! et le mensenge: mais la Tiolence 
•a ia verity ne penvent ri«n Inn snr l'autre. Qu'on ne priStende pas de 
•» ncanmoins que les eho.es Solent egalaa; car II y a cette extreme 
•inerence, que la violence n'a qu'.n cours borne: par Pordre de Dien. 
Jul en conduit le. effct. a la gleire de la vAW qu'elle attaque; ,u 
»eu que la ventf: subsists (iternellemani, et triompbe enfln de ses 
•Mumis, parce qu'elle eat eternell. et pelsaame comme Dieu mcme." 
3nVli« '"" ( " i% ™ i,m Pr0,m,ul ' xU -> » Q o«™. P- 191- 



first epistle distinctly forbad bishops to assume any " lord- 
ship over God's heritage" (1 Pet., v. 3) ; and our Lord 
himself, when He stood before Pontius Pilate, declnred, 
in very emphatic language, " My kingdom is not of this 
world" (John xviii. 36). But the Church of Rome, pro- 
fessing, as she does, to obey Christ's commands, and to 
be infallibly guided by His direction, has, nevertheless, 
acted for many hundred years as if Christ's kingdom was 
altogether of this world. When the Eastern emperors 
were driven out of Italy, in the eighth century, the 
Popes never rested until they obtained, from the real or 
fictitious grants of Pepin and Charlemagne, the exarchate 
of Ravenna and the other territories which now make up 
the Papal dominions in Italy." In the ninth century, by 
the aid of the forged decretal epistles, the Popes ex- 
tended their temporal authority still further. In the 
eleventh century, the well-known Hildebrand, Pope 
Gregory VII., made an incalculable addition to the sacer- 
dotal power. Actuated by an inordinate ambition, he 
devoted his life to the establishment of a galling and de- 
basing despotism over the nations of Europe, and 
trampled kings and emperors beneath his feet. 

The successors of Hildebrand endeavoured, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to follow his example. Reason and argument, 
the means by which the Apostles and early Fathers had 
built up the Church, and had extended the borders of 
Christianity, were exchanged for lawless violence and 
appeals to physical force ; and for a lengthened time Europe 
was convulsed by Papal intrigues. The Popes assumed 
the right of conferring regal dignity, and particularly 
presumed to consider the imperial crown as absolutely at 
their disposal. They disposed of entire kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and countries ;" they converted others into Papal 
fiefs, of which, the new vassals might be changed at their 
pleasure." Npr were these the acts merely of one Or two 
ambitious individuals: the wholePapal system was built up 
and cemented by successive schemes of temporal aggran- 
disement, which were utterly opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel of Christ. Some Popes, indeed, may have carried 
their covetous designs farther than others, and expressed 
them in more unmeasured terms ; but the spirit that ani- 
mated them all was the same. They acted as if they 
were rulers of a worldly kingdom, founded on force and 
violence, rather than ministers of a religion of peace. 
Boniface VIIL, we know, had the boldness to declare, in 
plain words, that " the one sword ought to be under the 
other, and the temporal authority be subject to the spi- 
ritual power."' He claimed the power given to the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, who was "set over kingdoms and nations, 
to pull down and to destroy, to build and to plant." This 
infallible head of the Romish Church thought proper to 
assert that " God had set two great lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven— to wit, in the universal Church ; that 
is, He had instituted two dignities, which are, the Pon- 
tifical authority and the kingly power ; and that, as 
great a difference as there is between the sun and moon 



6 Dr. Cullen in his last pastoral, which we have commented on 
in another column (see intra., p. 67) expresely asserts the necessity 
of temporal power In the Pope to uphold his spiritual power. " Devo- 
tion to St. Peter," he says.in page 16, "is now more necessary than 
ever. What incefssnt and vile attacks are made upon his See and 
his successors ! Kfforts are unceasingly made to fltilp them of their 
temporal dominions, so necessary for the full ind.pendence and the 
tree exercise of their spiritual authority." 

c Vide Catholic Layman, vol. 111., pp. 18-13. 

* We need scarcely remind oar readers how Pope Adrian IV. took 
upon himself to make a present of the kingdom of Ireland to King 
Henry 11. The following extract from the Bull by which this act of 
usurpation (for it was nothing less) was originated sufficiently Ulna, 
trates the spirit which actuated the Popes at that time:— "There ia 
indeed, no doubt, but that Ireland, and all the islands on which 
Christ, the Snn ot Righteousness, hath shone, and which have received 
the docttlnes of the Christian faith, no brloxg to thb juuisuictiom 
of St. Peter, amd or thb Holy Rohah Chuuch!" Out readers will 
nod a translation of the entire Ball la the Catholic Lathak, vol. I., 
p. 30. 

' It b remarkable that the grasping, worldly ambition of the Roman 
Pontiffs has been by no writers condemned in more unsparing terms 
than by Reman Catholic historians themselves. Piatlna, the 
biographer of the Popes, uses the following language in his life of 
John XVI., which is not more severe than true. " Our priests seem to 
desire the Popedom, not for religioo and the worship of God, but that 
they may fill the ravening appetite and covetousnesa of their brethren 
or nephews, or familiars." (Cum non ob religionem, et Del eultum 
appetere Pontificatum nostri eacerdotes vid.antur, sed nt fratrnm, vel 
nepotum, vel familiarium ingluviem et avaritiamexpleut). Platina, 
Vit» PontiScum, in Job. xvi., p. 141. Colon. 1674. 

/ Oportet autem gladimn esse mb gladio, et temporaleen auctorita- 
tem spiritnali subjici poteatati.— Corp. Jur. Can. Kxtravag. de major. 
et obtd. cap. 1. Tom. II. p. 194. Paris, 1M7. 



so great is the difference between Popes and kings."* 
Times, however, are now changed. Mankind in the 
nineteenth century would not endure the pretensions of 
a Hildebrand or a Boniface ; and therefore the Court of 
Rome in the present day is obliged to use more subdued 
and measured language ; but, nevertheless, the instru- 
ments with which she works, and the principles she en- 
deavours to assert, are still the same as they were of old. 
To crush freedom of opinion by external force, rather 
than to win men over by persuasion and reason, is still 
her great object ; and, in order to accomplish this end, 
shecan, with dexterous versatility, ally herself to the des- 
potic governments of Spain and Austria, or she can turn 
to her own account the weapons of popular violence and 
intimidation, as she has so often done in Ireland. 

We do not wish, however, to allow ourselves to be 
drawn into the exciting discussions of modern politics. 
We prefer to derive our illustrations of the spirit which 
has always actuated, and which still continues to influ- 
ence, the Romish Church, from the impartial records of 
history ; and for this purpose we need not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, go beyond the strange and tragical story 
of the individual whose name we have placed at the head 
of this article — the celebrated Arnold of Brescia. 

Our readers scarcely need to be informed that in the 
present day a very strict censorship and supervision is 
exercised by ecclesiastical authority over all books printed 
in Italy, in order that nothing may be published which 
the Papal advisers may deem to be prejudicial to the 
authority of the Court of Rome. Some time since, there 
were published in Brescia, a city in Austrian Lombardy, 
the first two volumes of a history of that place; and 
when thoy appeared, the author was obliged by the bishop 
of the diocese to declare that nothing which he had 
written was " intentionally hostile to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and its dogmas." In the fifth volume of his 
work, the talented and learned author attached the word 
" martyr" to the name of Arnold of Brescia, to whose 
history, in the progress of his subject, he was, of course, 
obliged to allude. Forthwith the. Court of Home took 
the alarm. The Civilta Cattolica, one of the Papal news- 
paper organs published at Rome, was instructed to de- 
nounce the book ; and the work was placed on the Roman 
Index, or list of prohibited books.* 1 

And why, our readers may ask, why should Pope Pius 
IX. feel angry or indignant that Arnold of Brescia, who 
had been dead for seven centuries, should be called a 
martyr? The facts which we are about to state will, 
perhaps, be deemed to furnish a sufficient reply to this 
question. 

Arnold was born in Lombardy shortly after the death 
of Hildebrand (who, as we already observed, was the. 
founder of the Papal despotism), about the close of the 
eleventh century. During the time which elapsed from 
Hildebrand to Boniface VIIL (a.d. 1073 to 1303), but 
especially during the latter part of that period, the sun 
of Pontifical glory shone in all its meridian splendour. 
It was the noonday of Papal domination. Rome, mis- 
tress of the world, inspired all the terrors of her ancient 
name, thundering anathemas, interdicting nations, and 
usurping authority over councils and kings. Christen- 
dom, through all its extended realms of mental and moral 
darkness, trembled while the Popes fulminated their ex- 
communications. Monarchs quaked on their thrones at 
the terror of Papal despotism, and crouched before his 
power like the meanest slaves. The people, immersed in 
gross ignorance and superstition, viewed him as a terres- 
trial deity, who wielded the temporal and eternal desti- 
nies of men. The wealth of nations flowed into the sacred 
treasury,' and enabled the successor of the Galilean 
fisherman to rival the splendours of Eastern pomp and 
grandeur. The bishops and inferior clergy, as might be 
expected, followed the example of their spiritual head ; 



9 Ad firmamentum igitur cssli, hoc est, universalis ecclesise fecit 
duo magna lumtnaria, id est, duas instituit dlgnitalea, que sunt pon- 
tificalia antboritaa et regalia potestaa. Ut quanta est Inter solezn et 
lunam, tanta inter pontiflces et regea differentia cognoscatur. — lb. 
Hxtrar. de maj. et obed. c vi. Bonifaco VIII., we may remind our 
readers, was the Pope of whom the famous character was given : He 
earn* in like a /ox ; tie reigned like a Hon ; ht died like a dog. (In- 
travit nt vulpes, regnavit nt leo, znortuns est ot canis.) VYalch, His- 
tory of the Popes, p. 1!»7. London, 1759. 

» Tide the Timet newspaper, April 15, 1856. 

' Our readers may remember that Boniface V III. was the first Pope 
who lnatltuted the Jubilee.— ride Catuolic Latxa», vol. I. pp. Hi- 
ll*. 
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and Fleuryt a Jetoman Ca*holic bia^ris^ denounces the 
pride of the urates anisabbots, mi *e soft, Vcawtious 
life both of «he clergy »»d the mama. A syJtem so 
tyrannisa! and corrnj*, s» alien «o ft* purity of the 
Gospel, so utterly opposed to the -Wtoote *pmUl Chris- 
tianity, could not be established, even in that dark age, 
without some opposition; and Arnold of Brescia may 
claim the praise of being thejirs* reformer. 

After spending some time in France, where lie was a 
disciple of Peter Abeaaul, Arnold returned to his native 
city, took upon him the habit of a monk, and began to 
denounce the v ices of the bishops and clergy. The blame- 
less purity of his life, and the force of his singular elo- 
quence, soon attracted the attention aud gained the ap- 
jstarase trf *he multitude. During a short time, the 
preacher was viewed as a patriot ; but the same causes 
which secured for him the affection and favour of the 
people, awoke the resentment of the Bishop rfBrescia and 
his partizans, who were stung, perhaps, by the justice, m> 
ten than ttie sharpness of Arnold's rebukes. His dis- 
courses, we are told, produced such an effect, that in 
Jh-eseia and many other towns tbe clergy fell into great 
aerrtempt, and became the object of public rilicule.J 

Truth is always the severest libeL The bishop, instead 
of encouraging Arnold, and endeavouring to correct the 
Vices of his clergy, adopted the opposite course, and de- 
termined, if possible, to crush tbe reformer ; bat, unable 
to do so by his own authority, be denounced him to Pope 
Innocent II. The second Lateran Council was then 
sitting. A eharge of hesesy was brought against Arnold, 
on which he was condemned; and the magistrates of 
Brescia were urged by prejudice and fear to execute the 
sentence of the Church. Italy eoald no longer afford a 
refuge ; and Arnold escaped beyond the Alps, and found 
a iafe ami hospitable shelter at Zurich. It was not the 
oar/time that the inhabitants of that free and enlightened 
city opened their doors to a. persecuted ecclesiastical 
rJerarmer* 

The vengeance of the Papal court, however, pursued 
tJjerr victim, even in his new abode. Bernard, the 
famous Abbot of Churvaux, notwithstanding his liberal 
spirit and the freedom from prejudice which he frequently 
evinced, took up the cause of the triumphant Pope 
against the persecuted monk ; and in a letter which he 
addressed to the Bishop of Constance, he denounced 
Arnold rn the most unmeasured terms. "Arnold of 
Brescia," saKh he, " is a. man who neither eats nor 
drinks ; who, like the devil, is only hungry and thirsty 
after the blood of souls ; who goes to and fro upon the 
earth, and is always doing among strangers what he can- 
rtot do among his own countrymen ; who rages like a 
rearing lion, always seeking whom lie may devour. His 
month is full of cursing and bitterness; his feet are awift 
to ihed Mood ; he is an enemy to the cross of Christ, an 
sjntlror of discords, an inventor of schisms, a disturber of 
tmepirblic peace.' ' 

The violent language in which these censures are oon- ■ 
veyed proves, doubtless, that Arnold had many and bitter 
enemies ; but we need some better ground for believing 
thtrt he really deserved the opprobrious charges which 
aire here brought against him, than is afforded by the ex 
parte assertions of a writer who, however eminent in 
other respects, was plainly carried away, in the present 
instance, by the passions of angry controversy. 

And accordingly, when ve examine other more dis- 
passionate authorities, we see reason to form a very dif- 
ferent opinion of the real character of Arnold than coald 
be derived from the above passage. Even in the very 
epistle from which this citation is made, Bernard is 
obliged to admit the purity of tbe reformer's life. 
" ff ould to God," sah* he, " tb*t his doctrine was as 
holy as his life is strict."™ Wis* regard to his doctrinal 
errors, tbe only charge which is even alleged against him 
by the hostile historian. Otto Frieringeneis, is, that " he 
«nrs said to have entertained erroneous sentiments con- 
cerning the baptism of infants and the Eucharist."* 
Another Boman CathoHc historian, Floury, tells us that 
Arnold's discourses to the people were taken from Scrip- 
ture f and it is by no means improbable that his errors 
regarding the Encharist may have amounted to this — 
that he gave the true scriptural view of that holy sacra- 
ment, and op po s e d the doctrine of transubstaatistion, 
which w»s then rising into notoriety, although it was not 
formally snncttaBed until tbe third Council of Lateran, 
about sixty yean after ArnoWs death. 

Dismissing, therefore, these charges, Trnsapported by 
facts, and these vague surmises against the character of 

See dtacoura firent un te! ethct, qu' aBresse et dam plasleurs 
Ki.trri TIllps, le clcrge lunfba i l ia i ie dernier meprts, et aevtat I'ctyet 
de la Tumeric paMisnae.-^Fkatra, max. Boel, Ton. xir. p. MO. 
eWavlIH. 

• During tbe severity of tbe persecution Is England in {he time or 
Queen Mary, when SmttbBeld Mused With tbe Area kindled by tbe 
Romish bishops for the extirpation of tbe Protestants, many of the 
Reformers -were hospitably reserved «t turltk, and controlled to reside 
there until the death of Bury. 

* Arnaldnm loqom- de Brixta, urii homo eutwqne munducans neqoe 
brbena, solo cum dhfboio emrienn et sfffenu oangnmem animerum 

vagus et BTofugu super terrain, ^uod non Meet biter 

suae, nan ce«aat apua alienos . . XotmiciiBtrruciaCbristi, seminatoT 
dlaeordiie, fabri ca tor acatamrRun, tarbmaor pads, onitathi divisor. 
Bernard! opera* Eptft. 19S,Toa. I , enl. 431. Parle, HW. 

m Utin*m tam sanas esset doctrimr, quam districts! est Vitas — lb. 

* Procter hsec, de Sacramento abaris et bapthmo parvnlomm non 
reete dlcitur senslsse.— Otto. Friarng., De Beb. Gestla. Frld. p. 451. 
Basil. 

• Expliquant maliciensement i'eeriture sainte.— Fleury, Hist. Eod. 
Tom. xiv. p.6C0. Paris, 17S1. 



the reformer, we now come to consider the opinions 
which he reauTy advocated, aiid_/or •-ujtrich he -may be 
Jutly held responsible. They ware as follows : — las pre- 
fjasBed to quoit the declaration sst Christ before referred 
to, that BUs utngdom is not of. this wasrid. Be feoldly 
maintained that the sword anffthe sceptre were entrusted 
to the civil Magi s trat e, snarf that tbe a btoo ta , the bishops, 
and the pontiffs must renounce their worldly pomp and 
splendour, "fie dared,'' says Guntherus Liguiinus, "to 
attack the Pope himself. Me said that the clergy should 
have no property, the monks no farms or estates ; that 
holy Scripture did not allow the Popes to levy tares, or 
the abbots to court popular applause. He maintained 
that temporal affairs should only he entrusted to earthly 
princes ; that the clergy should use the first fruits, tithes, 
and voluntary o ffe rin g s of the peepte for nec es s ar y sus- 
tenance, not for purposes of luxury aud carnal gratifica- 
tion, for gluttony, for dress, for T*nseeTJ>ly mirth and las- 
civious pleasures. He utterly condemned the pomp of 
the bishops, the loose morals of the abbots, and the pride 
of the monks." And the historian adds, " Arnold spoke 
muck t)iut was true ; hut our age rejects such faithful 
warning*."* May not the same remarks with justice be 
applied to the condition of Italy and other Boman Catho- 
lic countries in the present day ? 

Such, then, appear to have been the real sentiments of 
Arnold of Brescia, taken from the most impartial source ; 
and we can easily perceive how unpalatable such opi- 
nions, advocated by no ordinary eloquence, rmist have 
been to the worldly-minded, if not profligate, clergy who 
heard him. We can imagine, too, how unpopular the 
revival of these opinions would be to the Court of Rome 
in our own time. It would be interesting to dwell on 
some of the projects of reform suggested by the foregoing 
extract ; but it is time for us to harten on with the 
chequered history of the life of the reformer. 

Arnold remained in Switzerland for some years ; but 
at length, animated, perhaps, by a natural longing to 
breathe the air of his native land, he returned to Italy 
after the death of Pope Innocent II. He was protected 
and, perhaps, invited by the nobles and people of Rome ; 
and his eloquence, which had formerly delighted the in- 
habitants of Brescia, now resounded in the city of the 
seven hills.' 1 He endeavoured to carry into practice the 
principles which for many years he had consistently advo- 
cated, and which hi3 exile had only deepened and con- 
firmed. He exhorted the Romans to assert the inalien- 
able rights of men and Christians. He declared that the 
time had now come when they should throw off the yoke 
which the Popes had so long imposed on them, and that 
they should confine their shepherd to the spiritual 
government of his flock. 

The Pope, of course, was very reluctant to surrender 
his temporal power, however contrary, it anight be to 
Scripture and the practice of Christian antiquity. But 
the party of Arnold at length prevailed, although, from 
the opposition of the Papal party, tire revolution was not 
accomplished without violence. The reign of the re- 
former, if so it can be called, continued above ten years, 
while two Popes, Eugenius III.* and Anastasius IV". 
either trembled in the Vatican or wandered as exiles in 
the adjacent cities. They were succeeded by a more 
vigorous Pontiff, Adrian IV., whose original name was 
Nicholas Breakspeare, tbe only Englishman who has 
ever ascended the Papal throne. 

The new Pope lost no time in adopting the most deci- 
sive measures against Arnold and his followers. The 
capital of Christendom was, for the first time, placed 
under an interdict by its spiritual ruler, and, from Christ- 
mas to Easter, was deprived of the comforts of religious 
worship, not for any doctrinal errors, but for resis- 
tance to the Pope's temporal power. The Romans at 
length submitted, though with great reluctance. Arnold 
and his followers were banished, and took refuge at Otri- 
coli, in Tuscany. This remarkable man seems to have 
possessed the art of winning the favour of all those who 
were brought in contact with him. At Brescia, at 
Zurich, and at Rome, he was the idol of the people ;and the 
inhabitants oXOtricoli, in like maimer, received him with 
tbe utmost affection, and looked upon him as a prophet. 

But his career had now drawn to a close. Ahhongh 
Arnold had been banished from Rome, the revenge of 
Adrian IV. was yet unsatisfied, and the snares of many 
enemies speedily gathered ronnd the reformer. By some 
accident which we cannot now explain, he fell into the 
hands of Gerard, the Cardinal Deacon of St. Nicolas, 

T Kil proprinm cleri, ftindos et urasdia nollo 
Jure aequi Monachos, nulii fiacalia Jura 
roatmenm ; nulH enne poptflaris honorem 
Abbatum,~aacras refertna concedfre leges. 
Qnsnla prioeiplbus terrenia anbdifa, tantum 
CommiCTendA viria popularJbos atqut rcgenda. 
Ibis prlmiElas, etqtue devotio p'.ebis 
Afferat, et Decimas caatos in corporis uaos, 
Non ad luxorlam aire obtectamlna carols 
Concedens, moUeeane eiboe, cattnaqne nttoren, 
IUicitoaqae joeos, lasctvaqne xaudia deri. 
Pontiflcnm tagtaa, Abbaram denfque laxos 
Damnabatpenitns mores, Monacbosque auperbos. 
Yeraque multa qnidem, nisi tempora nostra fidelea 
Kespuerent monitn?, falaia admixta docebat. 
— Ligarinns apnd Nat. Alex. Hist. EecL, Tom. xiif. p. 174. Pari*, 

v For tbe following account we are partly indebted to the accurate 
pages of Gibbon, whose authorities wc have, however, verified. 

r Gibbon writes, "Innocent II," but this is a alisbt mistake. If we 
can trust the received chronology, Arnold did not arrive In Rome 
until aome time after the death, not only of Innocent II., but of hia 
two successors, Celestinus II. and Lucius II. 



J from whose custody he was rescued by the Viscounts of 
J £aupaniav Meemwhiee, Ask Emperor Frederic Barba- 
iTosaaadvaastied jato ItsJy. fie waasstxious tarbeacowned 
! by tfce Pofe, met the latter did n«t wish to lose ■> good 
a^japportuMity «f riddinf himself «f an enemy vafcom he 
both hated and feared-. Two essraiwals wera^sent by 
Hadrian as ambassadors to the Emperor, the chief object 
of whose mission was, that Arnold should be given up, to 
be dealt with as the Pope should determine.* 

Frederic was tempted by the desire of the imperial 
crown to comply with this unworthy request : in the 
balance of ambition, the innocence or life of an individual 
is of small account. The Pope had skilfully baited his 
snare with t*e .gilded bauble for which the Emperor 
longed; and Frederic, with disgraceful readiness, yielded 
up the reformer to tbe vengeance of his implacable foe, 
Arnold was transferred from the custody of the Viscounts 
of Campania to that of the Papal ambassadors, by whom 
he was carried to Rome, and given up to tbe prefect of 
the city, who was the obedient servant of the Pope. 
When the sentence has been pre-determined on by the 
judge, the trial of the criminal is generally short ; and 
under any circumstances the reformer could scarcely have 
expected that Adrian would have extended mercy to him. 
But tbe anger of Arnold's insatiable enemies could not be 
appeased unless by the infliction of tbe most exquisite tor- 
tures that infernal malice could devise. The agonies of 
the two most painful kinds of death of which human 
nature is capable — crucifixion and burning — were both 
united in the present case. Arnold Was fastened to a 
cross, and then burnt alive, in the presence of the assem- 
bled multitude; and, the ashes of this martyr of freedom 
were cast into the Tiber, lest the people of Rome, who 
still loved him in their hearts, should cherish the relics 
of one who had laid down his life in their cause.' 

As Irishmen, we have no cause to love the memory of 
Pope Adrian IV. ; for, as we before remarked, we can- 
not forget that it is to him we owe the invasion of the 
rights of our ancient Church and the destruction of eaxr 
national independence ; but we are sorry, nevertheless, 
that the annals of the only English Pope should be 
stained by tbe foul deed of violence and cruelty whteit 
has been just described. s 

Our readers will now be able to understand why Pius 
IX. should regard with peculiar dislike the memory of 
Arnold of Brescia, and why, after a lapse of seven cen- 
turies, the recollection of that reformer should excite no- 
easy ideas in his mind. Although ever; precaution was 
taken by the enemies of Arnold to blot out tbe name of 
the man whom they to cruelly put to death, — although 
his body was burnt, and his' ashes scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, — yet the faintest allusion to this deed of 
blood still disturbs the present upholders of Papal 
tyranny, and the ghost of : Arnold of Brescia haunts the 
slumbers of the present occupant of tbe Papal chair. 

Pope Pius IX. has himself been driven from Rome by 
his own subjects, like his predecessor, Eugenius ILL ; he 
has tasted the bitterness of exile, and he knows fall well 
that, were it not for the support of French bayonets, hia 
throne woald not be safe for an hour. The secularisation, 
of the Papal dominions was one of ihe subjects discussed, 
it is said, at the late peace congress of Paris, and a reform 
of the whole constitution of the ecclesiastical government 
of Rome is by many looked on as inevitable. We shaU 
rejoice if the progress of events should lead to the admis- 
sion of the light of gospel truth into that noble country 
from which it has so long been excluded ; and if reason 
and free discussion should be allowed to take the place t>f 
lawless tyranny and military force. It is no ordinary 
sign of the times that an Italian author, writing under 
the very eyes of the Pope, should have ventured to call 
Arnold of Brescia a vtertyr, and sheuld, in cossequenosi, 
have gained the honour of a place in the Index of prohi- 
bited books. 

We wust now bring our remarks to a close. At diffe- 
rent periods of history, the name of Arnold of Brescia 
has been made the subject of splendid panegyric or of 
exaggerated calumny. We have endeavoured to avoid 
both extremes. With his claims to political celebrity we 
have no concern ; but, wttavrespect to his disputes with 
die Papal power, we may venture to rank him among 
those earnest but inconsiderate reformers whose prema- 
ture opposition to established abuses has produced little 
immediate result, except their own discomfiture and des- 
truction, but whose memory has become dear, as their 
example has been useful, to a happier and wiser posterity . 
Such men we eeaebrate as martyrs to tbe best of human 
principles ; their very indiscretions we account to them 
for zeal and virtue; the light which they leave bemad 
them burns on from age to age ; and we accord them a 
place among those benefactors of humanity whose names 
we would not willingly let die. 

s Post aaJututloncm vero, Uteres si apostollcas porrexerun^ 4f 
Domini Papas exposuernnt mandatum. In qoibus continebatur, inter 
casters, ut redderet eisdem Cardinalibns Arnaldum basreticum . . . 
Rex vero, auditis domini Papas mandatifi, coniiuuo missis apparltori- 
bua eepit unum de vice comitibus iliis, qui valde perterritua eundena 
hsereticnm in minibus Cardinalium atalim restUuit- aturatort, Tom, 
ni., para 1, pp. 14I-M2. Ifedioi, 1733. 

j The melancholy end of Arnold is detailed lu the following lzaas of 
the poet :— 

" Judicio cleri noatro sub priacipe victnt, 
Appensusque crnci, flajnmaque cremaotl aolutus 
In oinereo, Tiberine, tuas est sparsus in nndas, 
Ke atolidse plebis quern ftcerat improbus error 
Martyris ossa novo clneresve foveret houore. 
— Baronius, a.d. 1 Hi, n., Tom. xii., b. 383. Antwerp, 1639. 



